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The knotted tendrils, as she lifts 
The pale, pink flowers to view. 

" Fresh blows the breeze through hemlock-trees, 
The fields are edged with green below ; 
And naught but youth and hope and love. 
We know, or care to know. 

" Hark ! from the moss-clung apple-bough 
Beyond the tumbled wall, there broke 
That gurgling music of the May — 
'Twas the first robin spoke ! " 

Voices and presences of human beings so intermingle themselves 
with the manifold beauty of natural scenery, and with the sounds 
of birds and winds and waters that seem to make it alive, it is 
well-nigh impossible to separate them, even in imagination ; nor 
would we, if we could. 

No landscape is wholly enjoyable without some suggestion of 
humanity, for the loneliest and grandest wilderness somehow re- 
fers itself to a gazer thereon, though coming only in the character 
of a solitary and uninvited intruder. But the hills and the fields 
which have become dear to us because of the imprint of familiar 
footsteps, and the brooks and rivers which have seemed to bear 
onward the syllabled utterances of friendly voices, and all things 
in the beautiful outer world which have brought associations from 
noble or gentle lives unknown to us into our own, hold us by the 
most powerful charm. 

A sylvan stream that enters the Merrimack only a few miles 
above its union with the sea, in the quietest of out-of-the-way 
nooks — the Artichoke — glances to sight in some lovely verses by 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spoflford, entitled " Our Neighbour." It is 
well understood who tlie " neighbour " is, — a poet, one of our 
most beloved and honoured, whose name blends naturally with 
the flow of the Merrimack, beside which he has lived so long, 
and echoes down the shore made musical with his songs : — 



and where 



" From Rivermouth to Ipswich Sound ; 
Where Salisbury sands in yellow length 
With the great breakers measure strength ; ' 



. . . . " the great Cape wades to meet 
The storms that fawn about her feet." 



And the inland associations with this poet's name are pleasant 
as the odours wafted from flowers that border the streams so dear 
to him : — 

" Sweeter in FoUymill shall blow 
The May flowers, that you loved them so. 

Where Artichoke in shadow slides. 
The lily on her painted tides, 
There's naught in the enchanted view 
That does not seem a part of you ; 
Your legends hang on every hill. 
Your songs have made it lovelier still." 

We can imagine that none among his numerous septuagena- 
rian tributes could have given the poet greater pleasure than this, 
coming as if the well-known landscape were greeting him with a 
human voice. 

Hard and cold in its features as that landscape naturally is, 
scarcely any other portion of our country has blossomed so richly 
with story andx song, and they have left upon it a glow like the 
tenderness of its own October haze. 

Poetry is indeed most delightful for its magical suffusions, 
wherein the heavens descend to blend themselves with this homely 
and familiar earth of ours ; and what commonest scenery have we 
not all sometimes seen clothed upon with the atmosphere of a 
beatific dream ? 

Lucy Larcom. 
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HE lotus, hedged in with the hallowed associations 
of a remote antiquity, is invested with a fabulous 
charm, which finds no parallel in the history of 
its sister sedatives. It has an interesting botani- 
cal as well as religious and assthetic history ; and 
sculptors, mythological writers, painters, and po- 
ets, have not failed to find rich material to inter- 
weave with the creations of Art. 

The name lotus or lotos originated with the Greeks, and is said 
to commemorate the virtue of Lotis, a nymph, who, pursued by 
Priapus, was changed by the pitying gods into the plant which 
will forever immortalise her name and chastity. The genus Lotus 
includes a large number of species, several of them bearing fruit, 
which was used for food. One of the distinguished members of 
the family is the Zizyphus lotus, which is indigenous to the north 
of Africa and the south of Europe. It is a shrub growing to the 
height of two or three feet, and produces fruit in great abundance. 
The fruit is a drupe, about the size of a wild-plum, with a globose 
kernel. It is farinaceous, and the taste is sweet and mucilaginous. 
The Arabs call it nabka, and, from the earliest times, it has served 
as an article of food to the inhabitants of the north of Africa, 
where it is still a principal part of the nourishment of the poor. 

The name lotus was also given to several species of water-lilies, 
especially to the Nympheea carulea, or blue water-lily ; the 
NymphcBa lotus, or Egyptian water-lily, and to the nelumbo, 
which grew in stagnant and slowly-running water in the south of 
Asia and north of Africa. The Egyptians called the Nymphaa 
lotus, seshin ; the Arabs called it beshnin. It grows in the Nile 
and adjacent rivulets, and has a large white flower. The root is 
eaten by the people who live near. The rivulets near Damietta 
abound in this flower, which rises two feet above the surface. It 
was the rose of ancient Egypt, the favourite flower of the country. 
It was often made into wreaths or garlands, to crown the brows 



of women distinguished in Egyptian annals, who were represented 
as holding it in their hands, and inhaling its fragrance. It fre- 
quently appears in hieroglyphical inscriptions, where it represented 
Southern Egypt, and entered largely into works of Art, the capi- 
tals of columns, prows of boats, heads of staves, and other de- 
signs. 

Botanists describe eleven species of lotus possessing qualities 
either medicinal, edible, poisonous, or simply ornamental, but we 
shall confine our researches to the poetic lotus of ancient renown. 

In the religious ceremonies of the Hindoos and Chinese, the lotus 
plays a distinguished part, and is closely associated as an emblem 
with the great Buddhist doctrine of contemplation and absorption, 
which finally culminates in the attainment of Nirwana. It is the 
species of lotus called nelumbo which is set apart for this sacred 
use. The colour of this flower in Southern India is either white 
or red. The latter colour is, according to Hindoo mythologfy, de- 
rived from the blood of Siva, when Kamadeva or Cupid wounded 
him with the love-arrow. The beautiful flower held an honoured 
place in all their sacred forms of worship. It was used at the con- 
secration of kings, ornamented their last resting-places, and had a 
prominent place in the architecture of their temples. Hooker, in 
his " Himalayan Journal," describes one of their temples, the most 
ancient in Sikkim, four hundred years old. He says the square 
end of every beam in the roof is ornamented either with a lotus- 
flower or a Thibetan character in endless diversity of colour and 
form, and the walls are completely covered with allegorical paint- 
ings of Lamas and saints e-xpounding or in contemplation, with 
glories round their heads, mitred and holding the dorje or lotus- 
cup and jewel. Still more abundantly does the sacred flower ap- 
pear in the internal decorations of the temples, adorning in elabo- 
rate carving the sacred vessels and utensils placed upon the altars, 
and appearing in every form with the images of the gods. The 
principal boodh, or image, is placed behind the altar under a cano- 
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py or behind a silk screen ; the lesser gods are ranged on either 
side, or placed in niches, with separate altars before them. The 
principal boodh sits cross-legged, with the left heel up ; his left 
hand always rests on his thigh, and holds the padmi, or lotus and 
jewel, often a mere cup ; the right hand is either raised, with the 
two forefingers up, or holds the dorje. All the images are placed 
on rude pediments, so painted as to convey the idea of their rising 
out of the petals of the purple, pink, or white lotus. A recent 
writer, in an article entitled " Temple-Tombs of Japan," gives an 
account of a visit to the mausoleum supposed to contain the re- 
mains of the Tycoon. It is cylindrical in shape, about three feet 
in diameter, and rai.sed upon a lotus-flower artistically and elabo- 
rately cut in stone. There are eighteen of these temple-tombs in 
essentials like the one described, and all displaying great artistic 
skill in brilliant colouring, elaborate carving, and rich decorations, 
with the ever-recurring lotus as the floral symbol. 

Buddhist mythology finds abundant material in this favourite 
flower, as may be seen in the legend of Godama Buddha. A vir- 
gin, under the influence of heavenly inspiration, wandered into the 
wilderness. Overshadowed by a sunbeam, in due time, though 
still a maiden, she brought forth a son. As she was unable to 
nurse her child, a lotus-flower came to her, floating through the 
water, expanded, received the tender child upon its bosom, and 
gave it nourishment. The mother, absorbed in meditation, was 
conducted by angels to heaven. A holy hermit took the boy from 
the bosom of the flower (the Nymfihcea lotus), ever after held sa- 
cred in India, and fled with him to Camboya, where he obtained 
the name of Godama, performed miracles, returned to Siam, 
preached the new doctrine, and was called or regarded as a 
Buddha. Godama is the Buddha worshipped in Ceylon, where he 
has left the mark of his foot on a rock, which now bears a temple 
dedicated to him. 

Lakshmi was also called " Lotus-born," from having ascended 
from the ocean on its flower. One of the favourite inscriptions 
on Oriental temples and stone slabs is " Om Mani Padmi Omn " 
(" Hail to him of the Lotus and Jewel ! "). This is a sacred invo- 
cation of Sakkya, who is usually represented holding a lotus-flower 
with a jewel in it. 

Among the Chinese the lotus had a similar reputation. It was 
especially connected with Fuh, or Buddha. It symbolised female 
beauty, the small feet of Chinese women being called kt7t ken, or 
golden lilies. 

In Egyptian mythology the lotus was the special emblem of 
Nefer Atam. The god Harpocrates is seated upon it. A mystic 
lotus of the sun found also a place on their sacred calendar. 

Greek Art has lent its aid to immortalise the beauty of this 
classic flower, wreathing its blossoms, leaves, and berries, in gar- 
lands and crowns, carving them on vases of every form, and re- 
producing them in enduring bronze. The tragic fate of Antinous, 
and his association with the flower, have furnished exhaustless 
subjects of inspiration to the sculptor, many of these specimens of 
Greek Art having come down to us. 

Antinous, a boy of extraordinary beauty, was passionately loved 
by the Emperor Hadrian, and accompanied him in his travels. 
During their stay in Egypt, he was accidentally drowned while 
bathing in the Nile. The Egyptian water-lily (the Nymphaa 
lotus) raised its lovely flowers over the spot where the beautiful 
boy sank beneath the treacherous waters, and youth, beauty, and 
the lotus, mingle in the exquisite works of art which commemorate 
his early death, and the inconsolable grief of the emperor. Among 
them none is more highly prized than the statue in bas-relief of 
him still existing in the Villa Adriana at Rome. The charming 
head garlanded with lotus, the majestic pose of the figure, the 
youth and spiritual grace, make the creation a delight to behold, 
and a proof of artistic power never to be forgotten. The portrait 
bas-relief of Antinous with the wavy hair wreathed with lotus- 
flowers, and the exquisite perfection of the features, is another 
familiar illustration of the same subject. 

But poets bear the palm in portraying this wonder-working 
plant, although they have chosen principally for their theme its 
sedative power, rather than its serene influence or remarkable 
beauty. Oriental poetry abounds in imagery based upon the 
virtues of this talismanic plant. There are five standard allego- 
ries of hapless love which Persian poets have wrought out in in- 
numerable forms of passionate versification : they are the night- 



ingale and the rose ; the lily and the sun ; the ball and the bat ; 
the moth and the taper ; and the lotus and the moon. The lotus 
loves the moon ; and soon as his silver light gilds the waters, she 
lifts her snowy neck above the tide, and sheds the perfume of her 
amorous breath over the waves, till shaming day ends her dalli- 
ance. What more charming simile can be found among the poets 
than this : " Life is slippery and insecure as a tremulous drop of 
dew on a lotus-flower ! " Mr. Alger, in his " Poetry of the Orient," 
gives the following version of a Buddhist prayer : — 

" The flood of time, the storm of life, are cruel ; 
Hail, hail to him with lotus and with jewel ! 
Whose faith and rites, destroying all the fuel 
That feeds the existence-Are, will end the duel 
Between the soul and limitation. Cruel 
The strife of being with its bounds. But sweeter 
Is Sakya Muni's faith to its repeater 
Than honey to the tongue of famished eater. 
No more he halts, of time and space a meter ; 
Of infinite Nirwana made a greeter, 
His ills all die with speed than lightning fleeter." 

Homer has paid his tribute to the wonder-working properties 
of the plant in the " Iliad," where he refers to the Lotophagi or 
Lotus-eaters. He makes fuller reference to them in the " Odyssey," 
in'the description of the 

" Land of the flowery food, the Lotus-eating realm." 

His hero, Ulysses, in his wanderings lands upon a barren shore, 
and, exploring the country, meets a strange tribe, and wonders 
what manner of men they were — 

" Who on the green earth couched beside the main 
Seemed ever with sweet food their lips to entertain." 

Some of the explorers mingled with the Lotus-eaters, tasted of 
their flowery meat, and 

" Cared not with tidings to return, but clave 
Fast to that tribe, forever fain to eat, 
Recldess of home-return, the tender lotus sweet." 

Their companions are forced to carry back to the ships those who 
have tasted of the fruit, and bind thern with cords, while they 
quickly leave the enchanted spot — 

** Lest others, eating of the lotus, yearn 
Always to linger in that land, and feed. 
Careless forever of the home-return." 

The fruit here alluded to is supposed to be the Zizyphus lotus, 
found to this day in the north of Africa, a prickly branching shrub 
bearing a fruit the size of a wild-plum, saffron-coloured, and 
sweetish to the taste. This same species is thought to be the 
pernicious bean against which Pythagoras warned his disciples, 
and 6f which he forbade them to eat, under penalty of dismission 
from membership with his followers. The Arabs celebrate its 
virtues under the name of " the fruit of destiny," which is to be 
eaten in Paradise. 

But neither poet, painter, nor sculptor, has wrought out the sub- 
ject with more ideal grace than Tennyson in his poem of " The 
Lotos-Eaters." The spell of the gentle sedative breathes in every 
line of the poem. A voluptuous languor, a sweet forgetfulness, a 
soft slumber, takes possession of the senses, until we are ready to 
sing with " the mild-eyed, melancholy lotos-eaters : " — 

" Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind. 
In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind." 

The fabled Lotis still exists as a dreamy myth ; the genius of 
Homer has given immortal fame to the Lotophagi; Buddhist 
gods sit throned on the expanded flower, and hold in their hands 
the cup and the jewel ; the nelumbo floats on the Nile as in the 
days when ill-fated Antinous bathed in its remorseless waters; 
long as the fame of Tennyson endures will his picture of " The 
Lotos-Eaters " be read, and its sweet song be sung. 

But the highest honour paid to the sacred plant is that coming 
down from a remote past : its history interwoven with nymph and 
god, sculpture, painting, poetry, and architecture, it has now be- 
come a synonym for all holy and soothing influences. If we would 
express the poetic dreams of a charmed life of ease, rise to the 
height of religious absorption and calm contemplation, seek a 
symbol of creation, female beauty, and celestial aspiration, we have 
it in one comprehensive word — the LOTUS. 

Emma M. Converse. 



